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This report focuses on programs for the transition 
f*"om educcition to adult and working life in Ireland and the United 
Kingdom that are actively concerned w?th development of new forms of 
assessment and certification of students* work in schools. Part 1 
reviews the central issues with which the British and Irish pilot 
projects are concerned. The three issues are fundamental and general 
and should be of significance for other countries. They are (1) 
meeting of the assessment/certification needs of lower-attaining 
pupils, (2) certification and assessment o£ a greater variety of 
achievements of students of all abilities, and (3) recognition of new 
certificates and forms of assessment. Part 2 describes the Manchester 
pilot project's assessment work, because it provides an example of 
answers to questions raised in Part 1. Sample forms are provided. An 
appendix provides short profiles on the eight pilot projects 
mentioned in the report. These profiles include a contact person's 
name and address, target group, objective, and list of activities. 
(YLB) 
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About this report 



Assessment of students' vrork in school, and certification of it, are 
key parts of any education syston. Developirent of new forms of than are 
one of the thanes of the Transitioi Programme. In practice, however, 
cxily a few pi].ot projects in the Programne are actively concerned with 
these questions, and they are in Ireland and the United Kingdom. 

This report cannot therefore follow the style of most of those prepar- 
ed on the "results" of the pilot projects, which examine and analyse 
developments across most, or all, of the 10 Member countries taking 
part. Instead, it reviews the central issues which the British and 
Irish pilot projects are concerned witl-i, in terms which, it is hoped, 
have meaning and significance in the other countries. 

The issues are fundamental and general • 

• Do existing systans provide satisfactory and fair assessment, and 
certification, for the less able pupil? 

• Hew can achievements other than "academic" ones be certified? 
This is a question that concerns the achievaients of pupils of all 
kinds of ability. 

• Hew can new kinds of certificate, or fonrs of assessment, gain 
recognition, inside and outside, an education and training syston? 

It is hoped that the report, by presenting the pilot projects' con- 
cerns and vrork on these questions in this way, and in all the Coirniu- 
nity official languages, will help to open up a dialogue about than in 
the Comtunity. 

More detailed material on the projects' work can be obtained, in the 
original language only, direct from the projects thanselves (see Annex) , 
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PART 1 : the issues 



!• Mseting the assessment/certification needs of Icwer-attaining 
pupils* 



Oontinuing youth unemployment, and ecxDnonic and technological change, 
have highlighted general and vocational qualifications as a key factor 
determining vJiether or not young people find en5)lqyment* 

In most Member States of the European Coirmunity^ governments are pres- 
sing young people to ronain longer in education or training, up to the 
age of 18 (or 17, at least) • In Belgium, the minimum age for leaving 
caxpulsory full-time schooling has recently been raised to 16, with 
part-time cotpulsory education lasting to 18 (as is already the case 
in the Federal Republic of Germany) • In Italy, the long-planned reform 
of secondary education will involve an extension of ccn:pulsory educa- 
tion from 8 to 10 years, i.e. to age 16. With the introduction of the 
new 'baccalaureat professionnel' the French government plans to in- 
crease the number o2 young people ccnpleting upper-secondary education 
or training to 80% of the age-group within the next 15 years. In the 
United Kingdom and Ireland similar developments are taking place, with 
arphasis on developing liigh-quality pre-vocational and vocational 
courses for 17 and 18 year-olds v^ether full-time or part-time. 

The participation of more young people in full or part-time education 
and training beyond the end of the ccnpulsory period hcs drawn atten- 
tion to weaknesses in curricula. It has also challenged tlr.e appropria- 
teness of existing systems of assessment and certification in ways not 
dissimilar to the problons arising from the prolongation of corpulsory 
education in sane countries in the 1960's. New needs have been thrown 
up, particularly in relation to those young people, who are not attrac- 
ted by, and do not achieve much on, traditional "academic" courses. 
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The first problem which these policies, aijned at extending participa- 
tiai in education and training, must face is that of "access". In sane 
countries a Leaving Certificate fran lower-secondary education is 
needed in order to enter the main streams of education and training in 
the post-conpulsory sector. This may be waived in the case of soiie new 
forms of vocational training set up specially for the unqualified, 
like seme courses in the Netherlands, or the special prograimes fcr 
disadvantaged young people in the Federal Republic of Germany. But 
this is not usual. So, since lack of the certificate thus becones a 
disqualification, it is essential to ensure that fewer young people 
"fail" the certification hurdle at the end of coripulsory schooling. 

Problems arise also in other systons, such as in France, where such 
certificates are not formally required in this way. Many young people 
Who previously wDuld have left general or vocational education at the 
earliest convenience to go straight into anplqyment, are now staying 
on, either because the statutory leaving age has been raised, or as an 
alternative to unonployment. iheir particu].ar needs are, however, not 
sufficiently reflected in the types of main-stream education and train- 
ing available. The result is widespread loss of motivation, continuous 
under-achievanent (by traditional standards) and drop-out before the 
end of the course. Unacceptably high niaiibers of young people leave the 
education and training systons without a formal qualification. The 
rate varies fron 10 to up to 40% betv^en the individual Member states. 

Policies aimed at offering a vocational qualificatioi' to larger num- 
bers of young people must address these issues. This can nean two 
things : either develop new courses for tlie lo^-er-attainers not suited 
for the existing ones, and certificates to match the courses ; or keep 
the existing courses but change the teaching so that they are more 
attractive and effective. Roughly speaking, the United Kindom and 
Ireland are doing the first : other countries are concentrating, in 
various ways, on the second. 

Generally, the former approach has been leading to much attention be- 
ing fccussed on assessment and certification, their impact on motiva- 
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tion, and other aspects : the second, by contrast, generates little 
such interest, because efforts are directed at course irrprovement, and 
teacher re--training {as in the fterich 'college de la reussite'). 

The new "agenda" 



This focussing of attention on the "botton" of the pupil ability range 
has a number of effects. V?here it has led to reviesving the suitability 
of assessment procedures and certification, sane issues immediately 
arise. 

First, the question of the "fairness" of the caK?nonly-used system of 
narking pupils by reference to the average, or the norm, for the pupil- 
group {at the level of the class, the school, region or country) has 
been subjected to criticism. In the United Kingdom, much effort is 
being applied to developing national testing at the end of coipulsory 
education. Which it is hoped will be less "norm-referenced", and make 
much more use of performance criteria vath which to assess pupils* 
skills and knowledge more objectively at different levels. 

Secondly, the demotivating aspect of assessment has been looked at. Too 
little is known about how teachers nark pupils* work in each counti^, 
or assess it in other ways. But clearly such weekly, or termly, assess- 
ment goes on, carrying with it for some pupils profound feelings of 
failure and demotivation. The question arises : Must one have a system 
v^ich motivates only some, and denotivates others ? 

Thirdly, should not all pupils receive a record of their school work, 
in sane form? In practice, not all pupils subnit themselves, or are 
siAxnitted, for certification at the end of cotpulsory education. Sane 
pupils have already dropped out by that stage, and others never reach 
the final year of corpulsory school, because they have "repeated" a 
number of times. The question vSiether even these pupils should not be 
offered some evidence of their school achievoment, however modest, or 
far rotiDved fron academically--conceived success, therefore needs to be 
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re-stated not only with regard tc ns'^ courses, but in relation to 
existing ones too. 

In the last few years, these questions have core on to the agenda. 

Government policies in seme countries have called for the construction 
of courses which attract and motivate all pupils, and which are so con- 
structed as to permit all pupils to experience success, at the best 
level e.ey can achieve. The result has been a rising interest in the 
develcpnent of assessment instruments and records which go beyond 
traditional certificates and meet the requiranents of these courses, 
and these pupils. 

This is so particularly in the United Kingdom, and to scene extent in 
Ireland. The need to build in motivation has led to more interest in 
modular courses, with related "credits" which can be accumulated to 
gain a certificate, and to the use of profiles (structured assessment 
profomas) to maintain records and provide a basis for self-assessment 
and the discussion of attainment betvseen pupil and teacher. Some of 
the experimental vrork resulting from this interest and activity pro- 
vided the basis for this report. But before examining it, we turn to 
the question of the type of course which has been developed in these 
countries, and the new darends on assessnent vvhich have resulted. 
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2* Certification and assessment of a greater variety of achievenents 



New educational objectives and content 



Traditionally it had been the school ' s function to teach pupils cer- 
tain knowledge and skills, and to assess and certify that they have, 
or have not, nastered then* In some countries/ Cia objectives of a 
piece of wrk in a subject field, the way it should be taught, and hew 
nastery of it should be assessed, are laid down as part of the nation- 
al curriculum plan* Each year's vork is assessed on this basis, and at 
the end of the course a certificate is awarded, or withheld* 

This approach is new being subjected to seme pressure and criticism, 
from several directions. First, greater importance is attached, by em- 
ployers, to general skills in the personal and social area - such qua- 
lities as adaptability, capacity to solve problems and deal with the 
unej^jected, the ability to WDrk successfully with others, and the abi- 
lity to think creatively. These are qualities vAiich, although they 
might have been implied in the traditional school curriculum, are new 
being given more weight than before, partly perhaps as a result of the 
pace of technological change. 

Related to this is the increased emphasis v^ich governments in many 
countries are putting on the creation of snail and medium enterprises, 
as a way of creating new jobs and relieving unenployment. Government 
policies tend increasingly to favour the developrvent of independence 
and initiative as qualities which will help young people to overcome 
the difficulties of the labour market, and v^iich will help to take 
sane of than into either self-en^^lqyment or arplqyment in small and 
medium enterprises. 

These tWD developiients together, and the desire on the part of educa- 
tion systems to do v^iatever they can to prepare pupils to cope with 
the difficulties of the labour market, have given markedly increased 



iitportance to curriculum initiatives and activities aimed at prorating 
a spirit of "enterprise" . 



Translated into education terms, here is a list of objectives, taken 
from the Powys (Wales) pilot project's materials, which are seen as 
relevant to vork in "enterprise education" : 



Checklist of objectives for Enterprise Education 

• to prcmote pupils' self-confidence, self-reliance, self- 
sufficiency, self-respect and powers of leadership, lead- 
ing to the possibility of self-enplcyment. 

• to pronote the acquisition of knowledge, skills and atti- 
tudes designed to enable them to devise and manage their 
own personal, social and economic activities. 

• to promote the ability to cope with uncertainty and change 
and not to be afraid of risk-taking and to positively 
encourage innovation. 

• to encourage imagination, inventiveness, ingenuity, 
optimism and a determination to succeed. 

• to promote self-discipline, foster unselfish attitudes, 
co-operation, loyalty, tolerance and understanding. 

Source : Pow/s pilot project : UK 29* 



Attainment on work of this kind is clearly not amenable to convention- 
al "marking". How then can it be assessed? The answer provided in the 
Powys project, as in som^ others, has been to use an approach based on 
the "profile". Profiling^ is seen there as a technique which can : 

• allow teachers to assess student corpetence in a range of skills. 



see sumary description in Annex 

for a description of profiles, see "New Developttents in Assess- 
ment : profiling", IFAPIAN, Brussels, 1984 : and the Manchester 
project described in Part 2 of this report. 
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m guide stuSents and teachers towards the important aspects of each 
piece of vork/ 

• help stidents recognise the need for them to concentrate on acquir- 
ing particular skills, and 

• help clarify the design and planning of courses because they 
require the preparation of a checklist of objectives and related 
suitable learning experiences. 

Ihe profile approach can be used to bring together several areas of 
pupil "attaininent"; achievanents in school subjects, (external) 
examination results, cognitive skills, practical skills, personal 
qualities, social skills, and interests and leisure activities. 

The Powys project aims explicitly at fostering talent for "enterprise" 
But many of the new courses for "non-academic" pupils, in coipulsory 
education and in the upper-secondary stage, in Ireland and in the 
United Kingdom, have tried to place nore orphasis on "practical" learn 
ing. By contrast with previous atteiT5>ts in the history of education to 
provide practical courses, the interpretation of "practical" has ten- 
ded to be broad, and not confined to the teaching of narrow, vocation- 
al, skills. Also, the development vork, in a number of projects, has 
not started fron a subject structure, i.e. trying to select the part 
of a "subject" v^ich should be taught to all pupils, but from an at- 
tenpt to decide what generic, personal/social skills are required, 
what basic knowledge and concepts are appropriate, and in what fields 
of activity and interest practical learning can take place. 

This process is important. In the Manchester pilot project (described 
in Part 2), courses for such pupils are built up out of "units of vork 
and the following is a list of some of the titles of such units : 
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A sagnple list of units of v^ork 



• An introduction to print-making 

• Planning and organising a business venture 

• Ccnmercial applica.tions of microcaiputers 

• Basic life-saving procedures 

• Orienteering 

• Travel and tourism 

• Mathetatics : basics of measuronent 

• An introductic^ to pluiribing 

• Working in a playgroup 

• Letter writing 



This project follows a "pedagogie de la reussite" philosophy, and, to 
implant it, has adopted a bottcn>-up approach in the sense that the 
choice of activities, making up each pupil's course, is founded on 
teachers' observation and e?5>erience of \shat it is realistic and 
worth^ile to offer these pupils; realistic in the sense that it is 
motivating and at a level at vhich they can succeed; and wrtbvshile in 
that the "work" Which pupils will do will lead to the acquisition of 
skills, knowledge, and concepts v^iich have a value in the adult vorld. 
Ohe greater flexibility which individual schools and teachers in 
England have to develop "clients-centered curricula makes such approa- 
ches easier to implanent than in systems v^ere the curricultsn is set 
centrally. 

New teG.^":jLques and instrunents 



The prcblons for assesanent, connected with these new approaches, are 
considerable, in that not only is the content not entirely derived from 
"subjects", but the teaching/learning methods, vAiich are activity- 
based, do not lend thanselves to any form of conventional assessnent. 
^\^e the developnont of "Profiles", "Activity Record Sheets", "State- 
• of Achievenent", and "Letters of Credit" - which provide each 
ith a systematic, externally validated, record and certificate 
" done at sdiool. 
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Ihe Manchester e^ariment vSiich uses these techniques, is probably the 
furthest developed, in this aspect, of the projects taking part in this 
European Prograimie* But the aims, in terins of vvhat it is desired to 
certify, of several other projects are very similar^ Ihe Nbrthanptai 
project (UK 30)*, for instance, has developed a nev/ certificate to fit 
a curriculum for pupils not entered for the existing traditional exam- 
inations at 16 (and beyond) vMch : 

• adequately prepares than for adult and vorking life; 

• will lead thon on to training and onployment opportunities; 

• incorporates a greater measure of practical and inter-disciplinary 
vork than is usually offered to young people in corpulsory educatioa* 

Ihe result^ in this case, is another new certificate, the Nbrthanpton 
Record of Achievement • This provides an assessment, on a cross-curri- 
cular basis, under 4 headings : ccninunication; practical and numeric -^1 
skills; social skills; and decision-making skills* To the assessment 
is added a record of the student's preparation for adult life under 
the headings of work e^^^erience, comnunity involvanent, and residen- 
tial experience. 

Ihese "certificates" in the case of Northanpton and Manchester, are 
seen as permanent additions to the certification process in England 
and Vfeles* 

In Ireland, the Transition pilot projects (IRL 16, 17, 18)* illustrate 
a similar objective being tackled in a somev^iat different way. There, 
new courses are being developed at both Junior level (the end of 
coTipulsory schooling) and Senior level (17-18). The aim, again, is to 
offer a more practical and less theoretical course, to suit a wider 
range of pupils than previously; and to give schools and teachers a 
freer hand with the choice of topics, especially for project or prac- 
tical work, v\3iile at the same time ensuring that pupils are given 



* See short descriptions in Annex* 
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credit for their attainirent on it* This has meant, at the Senior 
level, a change to include the assessment of practical vork, eg, in 
applied science, technology and design vihere project, vork, the stu- 
dent* s notes on it, and the teacher's report on it, are all sutxnitted 
for assessment to the outside examiners, together with other examples 
of a student's practical vvork. Similar arrangements apply in the other 
courses at Senior level, v^ere practical wrk in, for example, food 
science, general studies and mathematics is siilxnitted for external 
assessment, and taken into account* 

In addition, at both Junior and Senior levels, recognition is given to 
a wider range of achievement than before : 

• the Junior cycle certificate will consist of : 

- a certificate of attendance and of satisfactory canpletion of 
courses; 

- a pupil t .V Jile; 

- a record of activities and achievements • 

c the Senior certificate will be supported by a Record of Personal 
Experience Achievement and will contain : 

- details of the certificate prograimes follov^; 

- details of extra-curricular activities such as outdoor educa- 
tion, mini-conpany, sporting and cultural activities, etc,; 

- details of other courses taken. 
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3. RecxDgnition of new certificates and fonns of assessment 



The value of a certificate lies in its pcwer to give access either to 
further education/training or to a job* It is of little use to extend 
existing certification arrangements or to develop new ones, if the 
certificates awarded as a result do not assist the holders in the sub- 
sequent stages of their life. Hiose responsible for developing new 
courses have to contend with problems on two nain fronts : in the 
first place ensuring recognition within the education and training 
systeins by the appropriate bodies and authorities/ and, in the second, 
on the labour market by eitployers. 

On the first of these points, the priority currently attached by sane 
governments to policies aimed at raising standards in existing provi- 
sion, or at least at maintaining them, seems to work at the expense of 
active support for the developnent and widening of courses and certi- 
ficates to suit the full range of pupil ability. And in many countries 
in the last few years, the special measures, created to provide new 
types of further education or vocational training for young people who 
\f\OUld otherwise have been unemployed, have suffered from exclusion 
fran the existing systems of certification and vocational qualifica- 
tion. Even in a prograirme officially recognised and sponsored by 
national authorities such as the Transition pilot Programme, there is 
a risk that new courses will be developed by pilot projects vy^ich do 
not lead to a qualification v^icih can be accepted as equivalent to the 
certificate or qualification offered at the end of a conventional 
course. Finding a way past this difficulty is of great iii5)ortance if 
the educational objectives of this developnent vork are to be accom- 
plished. 

On the second point, patterns of conventional practice have to be 
challenged. Bnployers, v^en they concern themselves with certification 
policy, often prefer to stick to v^at they have learnt to interpret 
and use for their recruitment purposes, i.e. the certificates vshich 
exist already. The question of how enplqyers can be encouraged to use 
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more diversified forms of certificates as an aid in selecting fron 
among job applicants, or as a reccmnendation to consider an applicant, 
has to be considered. 



The evidence of the pilot projects suggests that otiplcyers are able 
and willing to use nore informative evidence about applicants than 
conventional certificates provide, if they are offered it. Possession 
of a certificate is an easy criterion for an anployer to apply in 
sifting, initially, a selection from a large number of job applicants. 
But it is uninformative for any other purpose. The laiowledge v^ich an 
individual oiplqyer may have about the strengths and weaJcnesses of a 
particular school or training institute is likely to be of much great- 
er value. The argument used by a number of those concerned with devel- 
oping new certificates in the Transition pilot projects is that care- 
fully prepared, and structured, certificates produced by education 
authorities and schools, could be a great deal mDre infbmative still. 

This is the reasoning v^ich leads to offering otplqyers Pupil Records 
of Achievement, or Profiles vhich cover a wide range of achieverents 
and activities, not just acadanic ones, on the lines described above. 
Generally speaking, the pilot projects who have been concerned with 
this aspect have found a very favourable reaction on the part of em- 
ployers to this kind of material, some of them conmsnting that it pro- 
vided a good "script" for an interview, and gave than better informa- 
tion about vhat young people do and learn at school these days than 
they have had from any other source. Nonetheless, the curxency of such 
Records is difficult to establish, if only because, vhen they are used 
experimentally and on a limited scale, it is difficult to assess em- 
ployers' reacticxis, or obtain a general view about than. 

To reinforce such currency, pilot project schools, in the United 
Kingdcm, have had recourse to arrangorents such as having the new cer- 
tificates "validated" by one of the main national vocational qualifi- 
cation-awarding bodies (the City & Guilds of London Institute) or 
linking than to the Northern Partnership for Records of Achievement, 
vihicti is one of the new regional groups of local education authorities 
and examining boards new wrking in this field in the United Kingdcm. 

16 
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In Ireland/ the alternative cxDurses and certificates being developed 
form part of the national structure of certification at the end of 
corpulsory schooling and in the uj^r-secondary stage. This will as- 
sure general reconition of the new certificates. But the same problems 
will arise of informing employers about the new certificates, and 
helping them to discover their value. In the English projects, sub- 
stantial publicity vork has been done vis-a-vis local and regional 
enplcyers in order to make them aware of the new certificates. 

Ihe "validity" of profiles, and other new forms of recording perfbr- 
nance, which incorporate specific statenents about a pupil's achieve- 
msnt, or judgenents nade by the teacher about the quality of a pupil's 
vork, remains a further substantial difficulty. The Manchester project 
has tackled this problem, in the framevork of the Northern Partnership 
for the Record of Achievement, by a system of verifying the quality of 
the units of WDrk and the processes being used to assess students' 
vork on them (see Part 2) . 

In short, the problens of validity and objectiveness are being tackled 
directly in these cases. Widening the range of certification, and the 
increase in the responsibility undertaken by the school for assessing 
pupils' WDrk and certifying it, are being supported by validating 
arrangements v^ich are probably cotparable with those in other coun- 
tries v^ich have much longer established traditions of school-based 
assessment, and inter-school and inter-regional mDderation or valida- 
tion. 
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PART 2 : one pilot project's response to the issues 



Hie Manchester pilot project 



Ihe tfenchester pilot project's assessment work is described here, not 
because it is a "model" project, but because it provides an example of 
ansv^rs to nore of the questions raised in this report than any single 
pilot project in the Transition Prograime. 

The national, regional and city context 



Ihe tfenchester Ixcal Education Authority, v^ere the Manchester pilot 
project on Alternative Curricil.um Strategies (ACS) is located, is one 
of the 24 local authorities in the north of England who are collabora- 
ting with the 5 independent Examining Boards in the region, in a part- 
nership called the Northern Partnership for Records of Achievenent 
(NPRA) . ihe long-term aim of the NPRA is to develop and provide for 
schools and colleges a range of methods of assessing, observing and 
recording students' achievements in the academic, practical and per- 
sonal fields. 

Hie NPBh is itself one of several such regional initiatives in the 
United Kingdom, formed since 1983 to develop systans of recording 
secondary-school pupils ' experience and a^chievanents and of providing 
external, credible, recognition of them, other regional groups are 
based in Oxford, the Midlands, Wales and Scotland. The Department of 
Education and Science and the Vfelsh Office announced in 1984 that the 
Govemanent wished to see Records of Achievement made available to all 
pupils when they leave school, by 1990. Such a docunent should : 
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• give recxDgnition to all kinds of achievement, not only academic; 

m iitprove motivation, in particular by providing a basis for dis- 
cussion on assessment and progress betvieen teacher and pupil; 

• enable the school to identify ways of iirproving its curriculum, 
teaching and organisation; 

• give pupils a document to present to potential future ernployers, 
admissions tutors, etc. v^iich will be brief but canprdiensive. 

Pilot schones to develop suitable Records are being supported : a 
report is due in 1988 v^ich is intended to lead to the publication of 
natiaial guidelines to be followed by authorities and schools. 

The assessment developnent work of the Manchester pilot project is a 
part of the programme of the NPRA. In Manchester a city-based Assess- 
nent Developnent Unit supports its work, and fron September 1986, will 
also be working on the local asessment needs arising fron a futher ma- 
jor national curriculum project, aimed at introducing mDre technical/ 
technological studies into secondary schools, the Technical and Voca- 
tional Education Initiative (TVEI). 

These two projects, ACS and TVEI, have some ccmiion features, v^ich are 
important for their approach to assessnent : 

• they are both concerned to offer a more practical, experimental, 
curriculum; 

• they are both concerned with trying to open up schools to cannu- 
nity and to industry; 

• they are both concerned with pupils in transition fron school to 
adult and working life; 

• in both, it is felt that traditional examinations cannot adequa- 
tely represent the achievememnts of pupils in the new courses. 
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The assessment work of tlie ACS pilot project therefore forttis part of a 
major curriculum/assessment development progranme at the city, re- 
gional and national levels. 

In the tvro years vrork so far, the ACS project has : 

• produced over 300 "units of vvork" (see below); 

• had a profound effect on curriculum thinking and practice in the 
schools taking part; 

• proved overwhelmingly popular with both teachers and pupils, and 

• provided a promising basis for the integration of the assessnent 
of the less-able pupils' achievements into the schsne of national 
assessment for all pupils at the end of coipulsory education (i.e. the 
new General Certificate of Secondary Education - the national 16+ 
examination designed to meet the needs of 90% of pupils, and due to 
start in 1988) . 



Iftiits of work 



Ihe Manchester scheme is a form of profiling. But while some profiling 
schQties start from the examination of the desirable qualities to be 
encouraged in pupils, the Manchester sdieme begins more pragmatically 
with activities v^ich teachers think will benefit and stimulate their 
pupils. 

Teachers in the project schools were encouraged to write "units of 
work" using the following guidance : 
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Uiits of wDrk 



Title 

Ihe title should give a clear indication to the user (pupil, 
teacher/ enplqyer) of vhat the context is. It should be 
meaningful. 



Ihe unit description 

This should be a description of vhat the student will do ^ as 
well as giving the general aims of the unit. 



Qatcanes 

Ihe skills v^hich are to be acquired. 

Ihe concepts v^hich are to be acquired. 

Ihe experiences and processes viiich are to be recorded. 



Ihe evidence 

The vays in vihidh the outcomes are to be demonstrated inust be 
specified. 



Great enphasis had to be placed on asking teachers to describe preci-- 
sely vshat it was the pupils were going to do, instead of describing 
or listing the objectives of their course. It is only vhen it is clear 
vshat pupils are going to do that it can be established v^ether it will 
be possible for an objective to be achieved. Encouraging teachers to 
use flcw-diagrams of the stages of the learning activity helped to 
focus their minds on this. Realistic accounts of pupil achievements 
can only be made on the basis of '/^at they can do or have done, and 
not on the basis of teachers* expectations. 

"Teacher expectation, we found, was at the heart of the general sense 
of failure we encounter in secondary schools. Unrealistic expectations 
led to autonatic failure. Some teachers almost treated it as their 
right to fail pupils and considered the exercise of setting achievable 
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::Hrgets as an exe»-cise in lov.'ering standards" (cxDirmsnt by a project 
WL^rker) • In the filial stage of planning a "unit of work" , teachers 
described in terins of skills, knowledge, concepts, e:5)eriences and 
process, thase ootccsv^s vfliich they felt were achievable by all their 
pupils in corpleting a ">jnit of work". 

Ihere \vas a tendency for teachers to "write down just about everything 
possible" for a unit of work, and to suggest too irany outcomss. "ihe 
effective recording, assessment and reporting of pupil achievenients is, 
to a large extent, dependent on the teacher and pupil agr,?eing on 
realistic targets". 

Accreditation 

The rules for obtaining acceptance, or accreditation, of a wDrk unit 
are carefully defined : 

"In order to be acceptable for accreditation by the NEA boards a unit 
must be a discrete, coherent prograirme ox work vSiich can be assessed 
and must meet the following requiratients : 

a. The curricular area(s) to vshich the unit relates must be 
specified in the submission by the Local Education Authority (LEA) to 
the regional validating comnittee. 

b. Ihe title of the unit must be meaningful to users of the Letter 
of Credit. 

c. Ihe unit must be described in terms of the learning objectives 
and processes involved. Ihe LEA must be satisfied that any centre 
(i.e. school, college, etc.) adopting the un^t has the resources both 
to allow the objectives to be realised and to allow the process to be 
effected. 
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d« Cie outcones v^iich are to be accredited must be specified in 
terms of sore or all of the following : 

- the skills vMch are to be acquired 

- the concepts vSiicih are to be acquired 

- the knowledge vvSiich is to be acquired 

- the experiences and processes vSiich are to be recorded. 

e. "Hie ways in which the outcomes are to be deronstrated must be 
specified. 

f . The outcones vSiich are to be accredited must be observable during 
the processes and/or in the product. 

g. The centre's procedures for making and recording assessments must 
be specified." 

CXitcoT^S/ and recording 

In selecting outcanes to be assessed it was also necessary to consider 
the sort of evidence which would be regarded as sufficient to indicate 
success. Here a distinction has been made between primary evidence (a 
product, a piece of writing, a report from an employer, etc.) and 
secondary evidence (a teacher check-list, a record of a discussion 
with a pupil) . More learning may take place than that for vhich there 
is evidence but the accredited outccroes are limited to those for vraich 
evidence can be presented. 

Assessment is made by the teacher on \*iether evidence matches the 
intended learning outcomes for each pupil. Assessment methods include 
short tests of knowledge or skills, evaluation of a "product" such as 
a series of prints or a video presentation, discussion with pupils in- 
dividually and in groups, and observation by the teacher of processes 
and experiences undergone* 

These may be recorded on check-lists, in diaries or on "Activity 
Record Sheets". 
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Activity Record Sheets 



As an exanple, the outcomes adopted for the unit on "Inking a video" 
are shown below, ihey are transferred to a pupil Activity Record 
Sheet, without further alteration, and so provide the basis for 
recording. 



Unit : taking a video 



The pupil will demonstrate the ability to : 

!• set up and operate a video camera and recorder. 
2. make a storyboard. 



Ihe pupil will show a knowledge of the following technical 
terms : 

lens, focus, exposure, pan, track, storyboard, 
long-shot, close-up. 

The pupil will experience : 

1* wrking as part of a group to create a product. 

2. negotiating a script. 

3. production skills on at lea?t one aspect of video 
film-making; camera work, sound, acting, direction. 
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Alter native Curriculum 
Spurley Hey H igh School 

Headmaster: xaclLOfield;Co-ord:E,BaVr*Tutor:- 

ACTIVITYRECORD SHEET 



COURSE 



PUPIL I 



TEACHER! 



AIMS :Why am! doing 



Technological /Creative Introduction- to video film making. 
To learn the techniques of using the video equipment. 
To 'apply those techniques to the making of one or more 
video films. 

To experience 'Negotiating' the form and content of a: 
video story or documentary. 



KNOWLEDGE & CONCEPTS : 
What will 1/we learn about ? 

Know the meaning of the following technical tenns: 

Lens, focus, -exposure, zoom, pan, track, storyboard, 
longshot, mod. shot, close up. 



AGREED 



SKILLS : Wliat wil I l/we learn to do ? 

Special Skills; Matlis,Bng'Uflli,iOtli6r.S;ci Us.. 

Operating the camera and recorder. 
Constructing a Istoryboai:d' 
Organising a sequence of camera shots.. 
Understanding the limitations and potential nf camera 
equipment. 

Understanding types of camera 'shots' and camera movement 
Understanding the problem of sound recording in relation 
to camera work 



AGRBEET 
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What skills did l/vve use again? 



What extra things, did 1/we learn? 



■Hq.w well have 1 done ? 



■What did- 1 do? 



I m«.t 



Iworked with. 
IJoarnodthat . 



AGREED 



•T 



Lenjoycd 



Th.6 easiest par: was 



The most difficult uaxt was 



I think the course -was . 



.because. 



Next time 1 



Siznod. 



How well does my teacher think I have 

done? (Ioachor'8 .Comment ) 
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The Ac±ivity Recx)rd Sheet requires both pupil and teacher to spend 
time on the process of recording. In practice this has proved diffi- 
cult; pupils have regarded it as a distraction fran the more interest- 
ing vork of their course, and sane teachers find it difficult to take 
the time to wrk with pupils on their records, v^en they are needed 
for other things. But, vSiere both have persevered, the benefits are 
considerable; wrk has become more purposeful and targets itore realis- 
tic. 

"Statements of Achievement" 



When a unit is completed, it is assessed, and sucessful pupils receive 
a "Statement of Achievement". The Statoxent again records the pupil's 
achievanent in terms of the outcome stipulated for the unit. It there^ 
fore gives a clear description of actual achievenants . It is also 
possible to add what are called "extension statanents" in order to 
specify extra achievements in the case of eacih student • 

All these Statorients of Achievanent are kept in the pupil's "Record of 
Achievement" folder. 

"Letter of Credit" 



Finally, a "Letter of Credit", a statement issued by the Northern 
Examining Association, lists the units of work vSiich have been 
successfully completed by a student. 

Publicity naterial to parents, employers, teachers and trainers vas 
prepared, to describe the Letter of Credit, Statement of Achievement, 
and the Vfork Unit. 5000 v;ere distributed in 1984/5, and the response 
vas very positive* 
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City of Manchester Education Committee 

STATEMENT OF ACHIEVEMENT 

Each unit of work was devised by IVIanchester Local Education Authority and validated by the Northern Examining Association 
The title of each unit will appear on a final letter of credit to be issued to each student by the 
Northern Examining Association (Scheme of Unit Accreditation) 

WILLIAM NORBURY 12.12.70 
Student Date of Birth 

School "B^ht Jobi^ SchcxDl CPrtific.ifiMn 2724 



Science at Work (Energy) 

In completing this unit the student has 



1 : demonstrated the ability to use a bunsen burner correctly, ^e a tuner to 
measure time in seconds, read a thermoDeter to an accuracy o^ 1 
degree, read a sijnple ammeter and voltmeter scale, measure voiime using a 
measuring cylinder and make an energy model work. 

2: shown knov/ledge of the names of two fossil fuels, the name of one 
nuclear fuel, the names of two oil products, the names of two 
different energy forms, one energy chain, the role of the sun and plants, 
one alternative energy system and one danger associated 
with the nuclear industries. 
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Name 



School 



\> : 



1' 
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Conclusion 



This report has described the emergence of 3 basic issues in assess- 
msnt in some Ccranunity countries/ : 

• Dd existing systems provide satisfactory and fair assessment, and 
certification, for the less able pupil? 

• Hw can achievements other than "acadonic" ones be certified? 

• How can new kinds of certificate or assessment gain recognition 
inside, and outside, the education and training systan? 

It is often supposed that assessment questions are of less importance 
than choice of curriculum or teaching methods • But the evidence of the 
pilot projects underlines how wrong this is. Assessment is at the 
heart of the learning and teaching process, and relationships. It 
bears directly on : 

• the level of a pupil's motivation 

• the teacher's level of es^ctation of the pupil, and 

• the pupil's self-image and career expectations. 

Hie purpose of this report is to provide a practical base on vhich to 
stiimlate discussion, across national "cultural" boundaries, on the 
place of assessment, and its conduct, in the schools of today. So far, 
in the Ooimrunity this has been absent, even though it is clear that 
most countries have problons related to the 3 questions above • 

It is hoped that the pilot projects' experience, vhether or not it is 
applicable or valid in detail in these other countries, will enable 
seine useful and forvard-looking dialogue to begin. 
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ANNEX 



Short profiles on all pilot projects mentioned in the report. 



Dublin iRL 16 

Ireland Wfest irl 17 

NLmster/Shannon irl 18 

Northern Ireland UK 26 

Manchester uk 27 

Glasgow uk 28 

Pcwys UK 29 

Northamptonshire UK 30 
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Project IRL 16: Dublin (Ireland) 



Contact ; Tony Crooks 

CDVEC Curriculum IDevelopnent Unit 

28 l^stland Row 

Trinity College 

IRL - Dublin, 2 

Tel: (353) 1/602433 or 602557 

Target Grcup : young people (age 14 to 15) with poor enployment 
prospects, unonnployed school-leavers, girls with social problems. 

Ctojective : to facilitate the social and vocational preparation of 
young people with poor employment prospects. 

Activities : 

• Social and vocational preparation courses in a Wbrk Exploration 
centre and various out-of-school centres. 

o Special courses for disadvantaged girls and young women to broaden 
their educational and enployment aspirations; preparation of teen- 
age-mothers for parenthood and home-making, 

• Development of co-operation and comnunity interaction in educa- 
tional/vocational activities. 

• Development of partnerships between professional and voluntary 
staff . 

• Production of teaching material. 

e Staff development aiming at implementing a community-oriented 
curriculum. 
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Project IRL 17: Ireland Mtest (Ireland) 



Contact ; Marian O'Riordan 

Curriculum Development Centre 

Town of Galway V.E.C. 

Island House 

Cathedral Square 

IRL - Galway 

Tel: (353) 91/62266 

Target Group : teachers and pupils in all types of secondary schools. 

Objective : to introduce "integrated education" enphasising the use 
of the out-of-school environment. 

Activities : 

• Curricular interventions to help those leaving school to cope with 
the choices and challenges of the outside world. 

• Implenentation of new assessment procedures to match new learning 
methods. 

• Staff development through in-service workshops. 

• Provision of information and guidance on career options and 
further education/training opportunities. 

• Involvement of parents in the planning and implementation of new 
courses. 

e Investigation of the effect of sex-stereotyping on subject and 
career choice. 
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Project IRL 18: Munster/Shannon (Ireland) 



Contact ; Jim Gleeson 

Curriculum Development Centre 
St. Patrick's Conprehensive School 
IRL - Shannon 
Co. Clare 

Tel: (353) 61/61878 



Target Group; less academic students, teachers and parents in secon- 
dary schools. 

Objective; to develop new tw:^year post-compulsory programmes, parti- 
cularly for those unlikely to achieve vvell in the existing Leaving 
Certificate, to develop programmes for girls. 

Activities ; 

• tevelopment of active learning methods, work experience and use 
of 'mini-companies*. 

• Levelopment of a new form of assessment, appropriate to the new 
courses, and integrated in the official certification system. 

• Familiarisation of girls, their parents and teachers with non- 
traditional careers for girls. 

• Use of the local conmunity; liaison groups, networks, etc. 

• Improvement of Irish language teaching. 
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Project UK 26: Northern Ireland (United Kingdom) 



Contact : Jack Eaton 
TRAWL Project 
NICED Information Office 
Stranmillis College 
Stranmillis Poad 
GB - Belfast BT9 5DY 
Tel: (44) 232/666212 

Target Group : 14-18 year olds in secondary schools • 

Objective : to improve schools' capacity to provide effective voca- 
tional preparation of young people. 

Activities : 

• In-service training and development of related training materials 
to enable 16 schools to review their curricula. 

• Survey of students' own perceptions of their needs and schools' 
capacity to respond to them. 

«^ Development of new non-subject-based 'transition' courses in areas 
identified by review and survey. 
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Project UK 27: Manchester (United Kingdon) 



Contact ; Kathy August 
ACS Project Office 
Manchester Polytechnic 
Elizabeth Gaskell Site 
Brook House, Hathersage Road 
GB - Manchester Ml 3 05A 
Tel: (44) 61/2254200 

Target Group : 14-16 year olds in secondary schools who do not succeed 
in the traditional curriculum • 

Objective : to develop an alternative curriculum suited to the needs 
of these pupils. 

Activities : 

• Etevelopment by teachers of new curriculum modules ("units of 
work"). 

• Establishment of unit accreditation of students' work using 
assessment and recording procedures validated at regional level. 

• Participation of pupils in the decision-making process in rela- 
tion to their own curriculum. 

• Efevelopnent of links with the conmunity to provide community 
projects, work experience and leisure activities. 

€> Implanentation of measures to ccxnbat sex stereotyping. 
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Project UK 28: Glasgow (United Kingdom) 



Contact ; Evelyn C. M. Lennie 
Glenwood Secondary School 
147 Castlonilk Drive 
GB - Glasgow G45 
TXl.: (44) 41/634582 

Target Group ; pupils in secondary education aged 14-18 specially the 
unqualified. 

Objective ; to increase the ability of schools to prepare young people 
adequately for life and wDrk; and to develop closer links between 
schools and their local commanities. 

Activities . 

• Development of new modular short courses for the last year of ccm- 
pulsory schooling using out-of-school activities, and co-operative 
and active learning methods. 

• Provision of a Record of Achievement to certify courses conplete<i. 

• Organisation of school-focussed i.i-service training on assessment 
and teaching methods. 

• Dsvelopnent of firm- and community-based \^rk experience .place- 
ments. 

• Development of vocational guidance and school links with further 
educatioiVvocational training. 

• Use of mini-companies and other courses to stimulate entrepre- 
neurial skills. 
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Project UK 29; Povys (United Kingdom) 



Contact ; lArs. Jones 

Powys Rural Enterprise Project 
Radnor Oollego of Further Education 
Llandrindod Vfells 
GB - Powys LDl 5ES 
Tel; (44) 597/4407 

Target Group ; young people in their last 2 years of secondairy educa- 
tion ♦ 

Objective ; to develop curricula in schools avYi colleges of further 
education linked with local rural crafts and businesses. 

Activities ; 

• School-based curriculum materials for enterprise education: and 
of guidelines. 

• Investigation of assessment of enterprise education and work 
experience using a record of achiev^nent. 

• In-service training on assessment, links with the comirunity/ work 
experience/ mini-cc^anies. 

« Forging of links with the business and craft community on a 
regional and district level. 
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Project UK 30: bkDrthanptonshire (United Kingdan) 



Contact ; Lynn Lewis 
Project Office 
Cliftonville Middle School 
Cliftonville Road 
GB - Northampton NNl 5BW 
Tel: (44) 604/28853 

Target Group : young people in the final 2 years of conpulsory educa- 
tion identified as low-attainers* 

Objective : to develop a two-year course for these pupils • 
Activities ; 

e Development of a new curriculum including literacy, numeracy and 
communication skills, preparation for adult life, work experience 
and ccmmunity service. 

• Development of new forms of co-operation betv^een schools and 
further education including work experience placements. 

« Organisation of practical projects in the comnunity. 

• In-service training for participating staff members. 

• Use of profiling, and development of an externally-accredited 
Record of Achievenent. 

• Emphasis on parental involvement. 
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T!iis report is one in a series on the work of the 30 pilot pro- 
jects which fonn the EXircpean Ctonununity's second Programme on the 
Transition from education to adult and working life ( 1983-87) • 



Ihe Programme is based on a Resolution agreed by Council and 
Ministers of Education of the then ten ^iember countries in July 
1982r which called for action to assist M^nber States to develop 
their policies for young people between 14 and 18 years of age* 
Its 30 pilot projects are widely spread across EXiroper each of 
them designated by the national authorities r in consultation with 
the Commissionr and with half o£ the operating costs met by the 
Commission. Hundreds of schools r vocational training institutes 
and othei* institutions in these 30 areas of Europe are taking 
part. 

At the request of the Connraissionf IFAPLANf an independent re- 
search institute based in Cjologner is preparing reports on the 
main theme areas in which the projects are working. A list of the 
papers prepared so far can be obtained from the Programme Infor- 
mation Officer Brussels (address on the cover of this report). 



Responsible team menber: John Banks 
English edition: John Banks 
DX: 12 WD 86 EN 

Published by Programme Information Officer IFAPLANr 
Square Mbiorix 32r B-1040 BRUXELLES. 

Printed by Repro 68 Kolnr an initiative of handicapped and 
non-handicapped young people. 
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